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As the centennial of Mrs. Abiel Silver’s natal day 
falls on Decoration Day, it is interesting to recall the 
musical honor paid three thousand years ago to 
Achilles, slain in battle : 

The Muses, nine in all, with sweet responsive voices sang 
your dirge. 

— Homer's Odyssey, xxiv. 61. 


I. 

I long 

To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 

— Tempest, A. D. 1611. 

One day, while George Washington was still living, 
Ednah Hastings first opened her blue eyes on the 
world. One of her early visitors was a boy less than 
two years old, who was to be her brave knight, tender 
and true to the last. And the parents that day in 
unconscious prophecy, called the newly-arrived maiden 
his little wife. 

Both children breathed a stimulating home-atmos¬ 
phere. Ednah’s father, Moses Hastings, was of ex¬ 
cellent mental fibre; and in character strong, true, 
and tender. Only once did his daughter ever see 
him angry — when a big shepherd lad under his 
charge fled ignominiously before a snow storm, leav¬ 
ing the little lambs to perish. 

Not a church member, he was yet reverent to her 




















services, hospitable to her clergy, and generous to 
her exchequer. Because of his sturdy integrity and 
public spirit he was urged by his fellow townsmen 
into local positions of trust. He carefully observed 
foreign public affairs. Early in 1815 , before learning 
of our treaty of peace with England, he passed 
peacefully away, his daughter Ednah comforting him 
with the fourteenth chapter of John. 

His wife, Miriam Tyler Hastings, was religious in 
nature, generous and brave of heart, firm of nerve — 
a fresh-spirited, happy wife and mother surrounded 
by her nine children. 

The child-lovers, Abiel and Ednah, were neighbors 
in Hopkinton, New Hampshire, and as they grew up 
they shared many experiences together. They ad¬ 
mired the rythmic prose of Rasselas, and envied 
Addison his English. They loved to analyze Pope’s 
philosophy of life, using the Essay on Man as a 
text-book for parsing at school. They made familiar 
friends with Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, and Campbell. 
They delighted in Scott’s stirring poems and won¬ 
dered over the authorship of the charming new novel, 
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Waverley. Five years later, they saw Thaddeus of 
Warsaw eclipsed by Ivanhoe, and Evelina grow pale 
beside the rich coloring of Rebecca the Jewess. 
They amused themselves with the Diverting History 
of John Gilpin, and with the current rhyme, be¬ 
ginning, — 

A wife should be like echo true, 

Nor speak but when she’s spoken to ; 

But not like echo e’er be heard 
Contending for the final word. 

But there must have been a touch of gray in the 
atmosphere, for Miss Hastings, years afterward, used 
to look back with wonder at her girlish admiration 
for Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs. 

After the fashion of the day, she gathered in an 
album the rhymed sentiments of her friends. The 
book survives, wrapped in an antique leather bind¬ 
ing, and bearing as frontispiece a quaint and most 
romantic-looking maiden. A bachelor friend, Dr. Call, 
inscribed the following view of life: — 

This world is a prison in every respect, 

Whose walls are the Heavens in common; 

The gaoler is sin, and the prisoners, men, 

And the fetters are nothing but — Women. 
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He afterward married. 

Another, Mr. Atwater, under the title of “ Misan¬ 
thropic Hours,” enters a list of life’s illusions, ending 
with woman. 

When eyes of fire their flashes sent, 

And rosy lips looked eloquent, 

Oh I I have turned and wept to find 
Beneath it all a trifling mind. 

The times were eventful — the prodigious acquisition 
of the Louisiana Territory, the exciting conspiracy of 
Aaron Burr, the wonder of steam navigation up the 
Hudson, violent party controversies under Jefferson-— 
which the boy Abiel never forgot. 

Later, he and Miss Hastings watched the dramatic 
ending of two important wars, in Gen. Jackson’s 
brilliant victory at New Orleans and the Corsican’s 
surrender at Waterloo. 


II. 


Dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined con¬ 
stancy. — King Henry the Fifth , A. D. 1623. 

The time came when these young lovers must part, 
but not until their undying troth had been plighted. 

Miss Hastings entered boarding-school life at Con¬ 
cord, New Hampshire, at the same time making the 
delighted acquaintance of the Messiah and other 
oratorios in a choral society. 

On March 5, 1821, she set out with a loved married 
sister, the brother in law, and the little four-year-old 
niece, Lucia, for the banks of the Mississippi. Tran¬ 
sit was not rapid. American travelers must wait 
eight years more for the first steam railway. This 
two months’ journey was accomplished by driving 
southward from New Hampshire with increasingly 
difficult roads; sailing from Brownsville, Virginia, 
down the Monongahela and Ohio Rivers for a fort- 
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night, on a flatboat fourteen feet by twenty-four, 
purchased for the occasion, with the family sheltered 
at one end, the horses at the other, and the covered 
vehicle on the roof; passing little Cincinnati with its 
one thousand inhabitants ; selling the boat at Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois, and resuming wheels across the 
state to Alton, the point of destination. 

After three years of novel and stirring western 
life, Miss Hastings returned to New Hampshire to 
fulfil her marriage promise to Mr. Silver. During 
their seven years' betrothal, postage on their love 
letters had been twenty-five cents each. Prepayment 
was not compulsory, and etiquette demanded that the 
gentleman cover the expense in both directions. 

A few of these epistles survive — careful in chirog- 
raphy, grave in spirit, strongly individual in opinion, 
with a rich undertone of personal affection ; reverent 
in attitude toward marriage, earnest in desire for 
that spiritual sympathy which was to grow clearer 
and more interior with the years, and was to crown 
their later life with rich blessings. 
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III 


Sing, ye sweet Angels, Alleluja sing, 

That all the woods may answere, and your eccho ring. 
********** 

Ring ye the bels, ye yong men of the towne, 

And leave your wonted labors for this day: 

This day is holy; doe ye write it downe, 

That ye forever it remember may. 

— Edmund Spenser's Epithalamium , A. D. 1595* 

Mr. Silver and Miss Hastings were married at 
Hopkinton, May 16, 1825. As she was now father¬ 
less, a warm-hearted Tyler uncle opened his doors 
for the occasion. The wainscoted room in which 
the ceremony took place, with its small panes and 
high, narrow mantel-shelf, remained unchanged until 
a comparatively recent period. 

The alliance was cordially approved by both houses. 
Mr. Silver was made royally welcome ; and more than 
once in later years did the bride’s father in law say 
to her: “ Ednah, if you do not deserve as much love 










IV. 


Come live with me, . . . 

And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, 

Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

—Christopher Marlowe , A. D. 1600. 

At first, the roses and posies bloomed only meta¬ 
phorically, in home-life of mutual service, and in 
delightful social companionship without; the thorn 
being Mrs. Silver’s declining health, necessitating a 
change of climate. In 1831 her husband took her 
to southwestern Michigan. Twenty acres were se¬ 
cured, bounded on the west by a prairie so prodigally 
spangled with wild flowers as to be fit for a Mos¬ 
lem paradise; on the north by a clear little lake. 
This was their home for nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, nature furnishing the Marlowe posies, Mrs. 
Silver cultivating the roses. 
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John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither; 


Abiel Silver 













Mrs. Abiel Silver 

And mony a happy day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither. 
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On the land grew an historic oak tree, under 
which Indians had once held councils and smoked 
the pipe of peace. Mrs. Silver was timid regarding 
the Aborigines, and a memorandum dated 1831. re¬ 
cords her grief at denying entrance to an Indian 
who sang mournfully at her threshold during a snow 
storm. But confidence increased. Occasionally a 
young mother of the friendly Potawatamie tribe ap¬ 
pealed to her for succor. Slipping from her fore¬ 
head the strap by which she carried her papoose on 
her back, she leaned the board to which the little 
one was fastened against the sunny side of the 
house, and entering, obtained quashgun (bread). 

A chief sometimes dined with Mr. and Mrs. Silver 
that they might learn the story of his race from his 
own lips. Once, when asked to partake farther of 
the viands, the dusky guest anticipated his interpre¬ 
ter by pantomimic gesture, expressing his sense of 
repletion by placing his hand under his chin. 

The hospitality was returned. Several gentlemen 
sat in an Indian tent around a table on which the 
central dish was succotash. Not only was it once 
























partaken of, but it was repeatedly removed from the 
table and returned by the squaw, until it had been 
served as many times as the number of courses ob¬ 
served by the chief, their host, at the white man’s 
table. 

Neighborhood life was really furnished by trans¬ 
planted citizens from the east; glimpses of Indian 
ways were an interesting adjunct. It was the day of 
the social stage-coach, of careless, open-handed hos¬ 
pitality ; the day of the organized hunting-party for 
varied game, from the bear that counted one hun¬ 
dred to the gray squirrel that counted one; the two 
captains “ choosing sides ” for assistants, each mem¬ 
ber at liberty to start out at midnight, all meeting at 
six o’clock in the afternoon, the side with the 
smaller score paying for the supper. 

To discover depositories of wild honey was a de¬ 
lightful Michigan pastime. Carry two captured bees 
a few rods, and release one. Observe the direction 
it takes toward its home, and go yourself on a line 
at right angles with it, measuring your distance. 
Liberate the second captive, and observe the geo- 
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metrical relation of its home-path to your path. 
Having now the base and two angles of a right- 
angled triangle, evolve from your mathematical brain 
the hypothenuse, and follow it to the coveted sweets 
in a hollow tree. 

Mrs. Silver was very fond of long carriage drives. 
She enjoyed one with kinsmen three hundred miles 
west across the pretty Illinois prairies to Galena, 
having at one point a panorama solely of grass and 
sky as the eye swept the horizon — no human being, 
beast, building, tree, or rock in sight. Another trip 
covered a thousand miles eastward to New Hamp¬ 
shire, Mr. Silver driving the dappled grays. By 
wheels to Cleveland, Ohio, by boat to Buffalo; trav¬ 
ersing by carriage picturesque northern New York 
and the beautiful Green Mountains of Vermont. On 
this journey the child of the family was expected to 
commit to memory the names and attributes of the 
Greek divinities put into rhyme by her Mamma; she 
lost the manuscript early. But, very curiously, a 
copy has been discovered in this year of grace, 1898. 
A portion of it reads as follows : — 
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Clio to history her influence lends, 

Erato, flights of poetry befriends. 

Thalia lends smiles to laughing comedy, 

Melpomene sends tears for tragedy. 

Terpsichore the agile dance incites, 

While Euterpe to music lends delights. 

But the old-time life had already passed away. 
Finding Michigan a Territory, Mr. Silver had seen 
it attain statehood, and grow rich in the educational 
privileges which now give her rank. He cared too 
for local public improvements, loved the comradeship 
of neighbors, and his dearly prized home, Phcenix 
Cottage, which had arisen from the ashes of its 
predecessor. 

But unexpected stress of ill health terminated this 
valued western life, and sent him back to the native 
air of Hopkinton for some years’ recuperation. 
Having the nature that takes home-root, he here 
designed another dwelling house for his family —a 

four-gabled structure, with a minature reproduction 
as a cupola. 
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V. 


Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much, 

More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times. 

— Twelfth Night\ A. D. 1623. 

Miss Hastings in her girlhood had enjoyed infor¬ 
mal musical contests with her young friends, and she 
excelled by being able to render sixty ballads from 
memory. These covered a wide range of time from 
the latest lyric of Thomas Moore back to the third- 
century love-letter paraphrased by Ben Jonson in 
1616, beginning, “ Drink to me only with thine eyes. ,, 
She long retained some of these, and her daughter 
recalls hearing her sing several, extracts being given 
below. 

From Deutschland I come with my light wares all laden, 

To dear happy England in summer’s gay bloom, 

Then listen fair lady and young pretty maiden, 

O buy of the wand’ring Bavarian a broom. 
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Over the mountain and over the moor, 

Hungry and barefoot I wander forlorn; 

My father is dead and my mother is poor, 

And she sighs for the days that will never return. 
Pity, kind gentleman, friend of humanity, 

Cold blows the wind, and the night’s coming on, 
Give me some food for my mother for charity, 

Give me some food, and then I’ll be gone. 


Farewell, farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter! 

Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea, 

No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green water, 

More pure in its shell than thy Spirit in thee. 

(Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 1817.) 


I give thee all — I can no more _ 

Tho’ poor the offering be ; 

My heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee. 

(Moore.) 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair • 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, f u ’ of care ! 

(Burns, 1792.) 
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I’m a pilgrim and I’m a stranger, 

I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 


For there’s nae luck about the house, 

There’s nae luck ava ; 

There’s little pleasure in the house, 

When our gudeman’s awa. 

(Jean Adams.) 


Come tell me blue-eyed stranger, 
Say whither dost thou roam, 

O’er this wide world a ranger, 

Hast thou no friends, no home ? 
They called me blue-eyed Mary 
When friends and fortune smiled, 
But ah ! how fortunes vary, 

I now am sorrow’s child. 


Flowers, wild wood flowers, 

O do they not tell of heaven ? 

O man may garnish his garden bowers 

But who hath tended these wild wood flowers ? 

Is it not He who rules above, 

Sending these tokens of His love ? 

’ Tis God’s own hand hath given 
All of these wild wood flowers. 


In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declining, 

May my lot no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 

And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea. 

(John Collins, 18th century.) 
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VI. 


Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow, 

That loved her brown little ones, loved them full fain; 

Smg, “Heart thou art wide though the house be but narrow,” 
Sing once, and sing it again. 

—Jean lngelow's Songs of Seven . 

Could a child have had a sweeter or tenderer 
welcome than that accorded the one that came into 
the Silver household? Her father held the key of 
children s hearts, and found ready entrance to hers. 
His simple, cordial talks about the Bible diffused a 
warmth in the atmosphere about him that a child 
could not help loving. Sweet little symbolic sermons 
he preached over her bit of garden—the flowers 
standing for good qualities, the weeds for faults. She 
still recalls one offender which baby fingers could 
have rooted out at first, but which grew by neglect 
beyond her childish strength. 

Her mother’s devotion was unmeasured but dis- 
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Phoenix Cottage, Ed 7 ar ^burg, Michigan, on the most stirring of the five National post roads radiating 
from Detroit, the one running west to Fort Dearborn (Chicago) S 
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criminating, requiring obedience and inculcating self- 
control ; she must not pursue even an annoying fly 
in a spirit of anger. One day the child mimicked 
the words of a somewhat eccentric person in the 
latter’s very presence. Mrs. Silver, in passing, wit¬ 
nessed it, and gently led the offender into the cool, 
pleasant parlor, through whose half-darkened windows 
the soft summer breeze was wafting delicious fra¬ 
grance. Opening the large family Bible, she read 
with great impressiveness the story of the children 
who mocked the good prophet Elisha. The young 
culprit before her never forgot the wise lesson. 

An early remembrance is her mother’s sweet voice 
at night, after the little prayer, soothing her to sleep 
with the old cradle song: — 

Hush my dear ! Lie still and slumber I 
Holy angels guard thy bed 1 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 

Soft and easy is thy cradle ; 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 

When His birthplace was a stable, 

And His softest bed was hay. 
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Yet to read the shameful story, 

How the Jews abused their King, 

How they served the Lord of glory, 

Makes me angry while I sing. 

Soft, my child! I did not chide thee, 

Though my song might sound too hard; 

’Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 

And her arm shall be thy guard. 

As she grew older, her mother used to awaken 
her with the song beginning : — 

Come, arouse thee, arouse thee, my merry Swiss girl, 

Up ! up! to the hills and away. 


To accompany a group of pupils’ pictures in a 
school which the little Ednah attended, Mrs. Silver 
contributed these lines : — 

Accept, dear Teacher, all these little faces, 

Would they were fair as Hebe and the Graces ; 

But if our souls look truly through our eyes, 

We think a gleam of gratitude will rise 
For thy kind care, instruction thou hast given, 

But most of all the life that speaks of heaven. 

And as the etching sunshine brings to view 
Our youthful features ; may we feel it true 
The glorious Sun of Righteousness imparts 
The Saviour’s image to our yielding hearts. 
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The social phase of this child-life is pleasant to 
recall — May parties for crowning the little queen 
with button roses or flowering almond; summer boat¬ 
ing to the music of the flute; autumn tramps for 
beechnuts and shagbarks; winter pastime on the 
adjacent lake where tall skaters indulgently drew the 
little folk on sleds; holiday gatherings of kinsmen, 
where Aunt Joan delighted the children with the 
quaintest tales and ballads, and Uncle Abiel touched 
their hearts with the beauty of Psalm cxxxiii. 

Prior to the departure of the Silver family from 
Michigan, there was a farewell children’s party at 
their home, Phoenix Cottage, with ballads and piano 
music. Then the winsome little visitors successfully 
pleaded for the pretty eight-hand reel. Had they 
not practised it to their own singing, months before, 
under a big spreading tree at school recess ? There 
followed a genially earnest address from Mr. Silver 
on child-ethics; the distribution of treasures from the 
growing hostess’s doll-house; and lastly, a ride for 
her with all her little guests to their own homes in 
a big sleigh, to the music of their own happy songs. 
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VII. 


See yon twa elms that grow up side by side, 

Suppose them some years syne bridegroom and bride; 
********** 

This shields the other frae the eastlin blast, 

That in return defends it frae the wast. 

— Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd , A. D. 1725. 

Calamities came to the Silver household — con¬ 
flagration of the loved western home, wreck of 
merchandise on Lake Michigan, loss of an arm, 
treachery of a business partner, critical illness of 
Mr. Silver with after-effects that induced a perma¬ 
nent return to the east. 

But mutual sympathy softens pain, latent good 
springs up alive from the soil where adversity is 
sown, and the riches of the highest human com¬ 
panionship dwarf the riches of lucre. Indeed, are 
not all troubles minor troubles to two lovers between 
whose souls no shadow can come as they strive to 
live near to the Good Father? 
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After some changes, and the gathering of other 
precious friends, their last years were spent in Rox- 
bury. Here Mr. Silver built a dwelling house which 
became a centre for the home-happiness he so much 
loved, and which was to be a place long fragrant 
with a thousand tender associations connected with 
him. Here was to be held, April 3, 1897, a cen¬ 
tennial celebration of his natal day, with a hundred 
old friends as guests, and a hundred gay daffodils 
as ornamentation; an evening of religious tribute 
and affectionate reminiscence. Here one birthday 
anniversary for Mrs. Silver was especially observed 
with eighty-nine candles; kaleidoscopic they were 
in tint; arranged in a double circle, they combined 
that full blaze of glory that only comes with the 
years. 

Mrs. Silver s husband was spared to celebrate their 
golden wedding with golden friends. Among many 
valued greetings, one — omitting cordial personal 
references — reads as follows :_ 

I have been thinking of the pleasantness of marriage upon 
successively interior planes; how we begin with sympathy in 
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matters of taste and ways of living, not forgetting also hopes 
and principles, and advance into a common love of truth and of 
active uses of life; and then into sympathy in waiting for the 
Lord and in doing His will in the little things that open to us. 
From copper through silver to golden, our life progresses. 

A golden wedding should typify the entrance upon a golden 
marriage, which should be an eternal life together in the golden 
city. 










VIII. 


The world is very evil; 

The times are waxing late: 

Be sober and keep vigil • 

The Judge is at the gate; 

The Judge that comes in mercy, 

The Judge that comes with might 

To terminate the evil, 

To diadem the right. 

****** 

* * * * 

Jerusalem the glorious ! 

The glory of the Elect! 

O dear and future vision 
That eager hearts expect: 

Even now by faith I see thee : 

Even here thy walls discern: 

To thee my thoughts are kindled, 

Tt, r / /■ strive and pant and yearn. 

■ The Celestial Country, by Bernard of Cluny, 12th Century. 


To portray the more interior religious life of 
Mrs. Silver would take us through intense experi¬ 
ences; moreover, only the Recording Angel could 
fairly write it, and only the Divine Reader of all 
hearts adequately interpret it. A few facts may be 
given. 
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Even the love-letters of our two young friends 
catch their hue from the Puritan atmosphere. They 
are self-contained, grave, analytical; although warmed 
with an underglow of love there is no rash impetu¬ 
osity, no unrestrained vehemence, no careless rapture 
of expression. The God of the Pilgrims was watch¬ 
ing them ; they must write worthily of Him. 

Miss Hastings, after five years’ conscientious con¬ 
sideration of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
did not see quite plainly her course of action. But 
she craved the Eucharist, she devoutly longed for 
the enfolding care of the church, and finally accepted 
it; resolved on the Christ-life here, hoping for clearer 
light on doctrines hereafter. It was the right path 
then, and led her safely past many temptations. 
Heaven was surely with her. Blessings came, though 
with wrestling of spirit; for storm and stress are a 
part of every pilgrim’s progress. 

The last fifty years of her life were softened by 
the sunshine of the New-Church teachings. For her 
they threw a great light upon the way of life, through 
a clearer understanding of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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and of the Scriptures. The clouds grew thinner, and 
the atmosphere was increasingly suffused with a se¬ 
rene radiance. 

In no way was this sunshine more manifest than 
in her changed views of death. As a girl she had 
long mourned immoderately for her father, grieving 
especially when the bitter storm moaned over the 
grave, his sleeping-place, and yet battling with her¬ 
self for the idea that he was not really there. 

But she came to realize that death is a friend under 
the guise of gentle sleep; and that the early resur¬ 
rection promised in Hosea vi. 2, is, to those who 
love the Divine Law, but a transition from con¬ 
sciousness on the earth-plane to consciousness on 
that higher plane of being which is the abode of 
every heavenly motive, every upward desire, every 
perfected acquisition. 

One event, momentous for Mrs. Silver, is to be 
recorded later. But we may anticipate for a moment 
here to say that, when nearing her ninety-fourth year 
with the spirit of the Beatitudes hovering over her, 
life for her was to end with “ clear shining after 
rain.” 
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In the meantime, at the age of fifty-two, Mr. Silver 
had entered the New-Church ministry for thirty-two 
years’ devoted service. He regarded this as the 
crown and consecration of his life, for he felt that 
the statement of Martha of Bethany had a signifi¬ 
cance for him: “ The Master is come, and calleth 
for thee.” 

Twenty-five years earlier, in the home of his young 
manhood at Ogdensburg, New York, he had been 
urged toward the Episcopal ministry by Bishop John 
Henry Hobart, who saw in his young friend an ele¬ 
ment of true discipleship, and who even superintended 
for two years his private studies. 

But his pupil did not feel that he could preach 
the required tenets with sufficient clearness. He 
realized with St. Paul that great is the mystery of 
godliness; and he also asked himself the question, 
May there not be granted in these latter days the 
precious privilege accorded in Mark iv. 11 to every 
true apostle, “ To you it is given to know the mystery 
of the kingdom of God ” ? 

The symbolic key of interpretation, systematically 
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elucidated in the New-Church writings and applied 
to the parable-written Scriptures, unlocked many a 
mystery, and turned his mind anew to the question 
of public work in the Master’s vineyard. 

He retained friendly relations with his former relig¬ 
ious co-workers, still co-operating in public-spirited 
measures with Bishop Philander Chase. For many 
years the doors of Mr. Silver’s Michigan home had 
been hospitably ajar, and clergymen were frequent 
guests. After this new experience in his religious 
life he wrote his old rector on the St. Lawrence re¬ 
garding it, sending explanatory New-Church literature, 
and cordially urging a visit. The latter came, and 
communed with his former parishioner on many con¬ 
genial topics. Only at the moment of parting did 
he make allusion to changed church relations. Lay¬ 
ing his hand affectionately on his host’s shoulder, 
and turning to a brother rector present, he said: 
“ Well, whenever Mr. Silver is tired of wandering, 
we will very gladly receive him back into the true 
fold, will we not ? ” 

Mr. Silver’s closing ministerial labors were in 
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Roxbury. Here he saw erected the church edifice 
of the New Jerusalem, which gave outward expres¬ 
sion to his society’s growth and which was to contain 
a memorial window to him contributed by many 
widely dispersed friends. Its subject is from Luke 
vi. 1-5 ; its inscribed text, Ps. cvii. 9. 
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IX. 


Say not Good Night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. 

— Mrs. A. L. Barbauld , A. D. i 773 ‘ 

By a tragic death, Mrs. Silver’s loved husband 
was suddenly called from her earthly companionship. 
Surely the way was now dark, except as it was first 
°f all illumined by light from the Holy Word of 
God. 

A friend wrote to Mrs. Silver and her daughter 
wise words as follows : — 

Try to avoid all thoughts about the closing scene here. It is 
past and over with him, and as you desire to go on with him, 
leave it behind as he has done. He had, without doubt, the 
support he needed, but as you are not called upon to go through 
rt, the same support cannot be given to you. 

And now my friends, try to rejoice with him. His two 
Ednahs, as he used to call you, must not desert him now. 

Mrs. Silver was also comforted by a former dream. 
She thought that she was in a boat crossing the 
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ocean of life. The winds and waves were tempes¬ 
tuous, and alarming peril seemed imminent. On the 
opposite shore friends were visible, leaning forward 
and watching with intense eagerness her arrival. 

As she approached, she saw the Lord standing 
among them, with an expression of benign and in¬ 
effable compassion on His face. Looking more 
closely, she perceived in His hand a cord hitherto 
invisible which was attached to her boat. Then she 
knew that He had been her ever present Help from 
the beginning. 

And He led them safely on. (Ps. lxxvii. 53.) 
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